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Direct action can 
save fire jobs 


THE FIREFIGHTERS have 
touched a nerve. 

By refusing to accept 
the sack, they're attracting 
massive support among 
other workers who've suf¬ 
fered years of attacks from 
heartless bosses and deceit¬ 
ful politicians. 

Firefighters union secre¬ 
tary Dave Best has vowed 
to go to the High Court to 
fight job cuts. 

In Australia, the High Court 



ordered the reinstatement of 
all sacked wharfies. 

But that was only af¬ 
ter the maritime union 
mounted mass blockades 
of the wharves, and tens of 
thousands of other work¬ 


ers marched, picketed and 
struck to support them. 

The judges knew any 
other verdict was likely to 
provoke a working class 
revolt. 

If the firefighters picket 
and occupy their fire sta¬ 
tions, thousands of sup¬ 
porters will rally in their 
defence. 

Direct action has the 
power to upset the nasty 
plans of the authorities. 


Mass actions shake bosses worldwide 


• KOREA • FRANCE • GREECE • DENMARK • 
RUSSIA • INDONESIA • AUSTRALIA • INDIA 

These are some of the countries where, over recent 
months, workers have taken mass actions. These 
have got results where negotiations have failed. In 
France, a 35-hour week with no loss of pay has been 
promised. In Indonesia, general Suharto has been 
toppled from power. In Denmark, extra holidays 
have been won. In addition to such specific gains, the 
upturn in mass actions is breathing new confidence 
120,000 Korean workers strike to save jobs into the international working class. 





























A union worthy of NZ’s richest man 


I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"Could anything be 
more generous?" 

■ NZ prime minister in 
the '60s, KEITH HOLY- 
OAKE, on American 
"aid" to Vietnam 

"We owe them... We 
owe them a lot." 

■ NZ MEDIC in Vietnam, 
looking back on the 
ghastly suffering of the 
Vietnamese 

"The realisation that 
treatment in the 
public system is not 
just automatic will 
continue to strengthen 
people's resolve to 
protect their health as 
best they can." 

■ Health Funding 
Authority boss PHIL 
PRYKE 

"We're not giving you 
your operation so you 
better not get sick. 

If you do get sick it's 
your own fault." 

■ Alliance health 
spokesperson PHILLIDA 
BUNKLE on what the 
Health Funding Author¬ 
ity really means. 

"I did not stay for the 
meeting." 

MAct MP OWEN JEN¬ 
NINGS on the get-rich- 
quick scheme discussed 
in his parliamentary 
office 

"He dominated the 
meeting for 80% of 
the time." 

■ Businessman JOHN 
STANLEY, a participant 
in the get-rich-quick 
meeting, on the role 
that Jennings played 

"The truth was that 
Peters was always go¬ 
ing to lie down with 
National." 

■ MICHAEL LAWS, 
former advisor to Win¬ 
ston Peters, on the NZ 
First's coalition negotia¬ 
tions with National and 
Labour 

"They're getting more 
Tory than we were." 

■ YVONNE WOODCOCK, 
Conservative mayor of 
the English city of Don¬ 
caster, on Tony Blair's 
Labour government 


WHO WOULD have 
believed it? 

The richest man in the 
Business Roundtable, 
beer baron Doug Myers, 
has volunteered his serv¬ 
ices to a union. 

This corporate hatchet 
man, who’s axed heaps 
of jobs in his own com¬ 
panies, wants to help the 
members of this union 


save their jobs. 

So what’s the union? 
Why, the cops’ union. 

Many establishment 
people - in the media, 
in Parliament, and espe¬ 
cially in the Police As¬ 
sociation - are trying to 
link the Fire Service cuts 
to the upcoming review 
of the police. 

They want to tap into 


the wide support the fire¬ 
fighters are getting and 
turn it to the advantage 
of the police. 

Yet the cops are always 
on hand to help bosses 
smash picket lines. 

And the Roundtable 
has been advocating job 
cuts in the Fire Service 
for the last five years. 

Roger Estall, the fire 


BUDGET 

PROTESTS 

Join the student 
actions against the 
Coalition's nasty 
budget. 

■ WELLINGTON 

12 noon on Wednes¬ 
day, June 3. March 
leaves university 
campus. 

■ AUCKLAND 

1 pm on Thursday, June 
4. March leaves univer¬ 
sity quad. 

■ CHRISTCHURCH 

3pm on Monday, June 
15. Meet in university 
amphitheatre, march 
to National Party of¬ 
fice. 


boss who ordered the 
mass sackings, is a nomi¬ 
nee of the Roundtable. 

Whatever else Myers 
is, he’s not stupid. That’s 
why he defends the cops’ 
union when it fights for 
jobs and slams the fire¬ 
fighters’ union when it 
does the same. 

He knows whose side 
the police are on. 


No military ties 
with Indonesia 

The NZ military are 
training Indonesian 
troops in skills useful 
against protest¬ 
ers, like "military 
operations in urban 
terrain" and "se¬ 
curity operations". 
Demand an end to 
military links: 

■ AUCKLAND 

12 noon on Wed, 
June 3. NZ Defence 
headquarters, 204 
Great North Rd. 

■ CHRISTCHURCH 

3pm on Mon, June 8. 
NZ Defence recruiting 
office, 419 Montreal 
St. Students meet at 
uni amphitheatre, 
2.30pm. 



★ FIREFIGHTERS RALLY 

Outside Parliament, 2pm on Thursday, June 4. 
Support the South Island firefighters' convoy. 


Socialist Worker 


CAMERA NEEDED 

A CAMERA with a telescopic lens is 
needed by Socialist Worker. Have you 
got a camera that you're prepared to 
donate to the paper so our photos 
can be improved? The photos of the 
Indonesian uprising in this issue show the 
importance of quality pictures. If you can 
help, ring Socialist Worker (09) 6343 984 
and ask for Grant Morgan, or drop a line 
to PO Box 13-685 Auckland. 
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what we think 



OUR RULERS HAVEN’T CHANGED 


THIS OLD photo shows US 
protesters making the link 
between big business and 
America's war on Vietnam. 

Parade '98, a Vietnam veterans' 
march in Wellington on May 30, 
was funded by Shipley's Coalition 
and backed by the NZ military. 

Shipley and her Right-wing 
mates want a closer alliance with 
the US state. So they're keen to 
pretty up the history of NZ's in¬ 
volvement in America's slaughter 
of two million Indochinese. 

The nature of our rulers hasn't 
changed since Vietnam. 

Israel, for instance, has invad¬ 
ed all of its neighbours in the 50 
years of its existence. And all mili¬ 
tary analysts accept that Israel has 
secretly manufactured upwards of 
100 nuclear warheads. 

Yet Israel continues to be the biggest recipient of US foreign aid. Why? 
Because Israel acts as America's "hired gun" in this oil-rich region, protecting 
the flow of profits to US big business. 

And Shipley helped the rich and powerful by posting the NZ military's SAS 
killer squad to the Gulf earlier this year to join the armada threatening Iraq. 

Our best tribute to the memory of the Vietnamese who died for national 
liberation is to fight against capitalism's rulers, whose profits are soaked with 
the blood of countless innocent victims. 


Parliament won’t save 
Fire Service 


THE MASS sacking of 
professional firefighters 
has created an uproar in 
Parliament. 

Fire Service boss Rog¬ 
er Estall and his restruc¬ 
turing plan are under 
investigation by a Parlia¬ 
mentary committee. 

It's fantastic to see 
Estall squirm as he's 
roasted by Labour and 
Alliance MPs. 

But even if MPs on 
the committee give the 
thumbs down to Estall 
and his plan, it's the gov¬ 
ernment which makes 
strategic decisions about 
the Fire Service, not the 
opposition. 

The Coalition partners 
are squabbling about it 
themselves. That's great, 
because it strengthens 
the firefighters' hand. 

But NZ First's vaguely 


worded "assurances" 
about firefighters' jobs 
are worth very little. 

It was the NZ First 
minister of internal af¬ 
fairs, Jack Elder, who 
invited Estall into the job 
in the first place. 

Supports 

And even NZ First's 
most outspoken oppo¬ 
nent of the mass sack¬ 
ings, Peter Brown, says 
he supports restructuring 
the Fire Service. 

He just doesn't like 
the way Estall has carried 
it out. 

The firefighters are 
right to call for the dis¬ 
missal of both Elder and 
Estall in their petition. 

The real power to stop 
the sackings lies outside 
Parliament, with the fire¬ 


fighters themselves and 
other workers who sup¬ 
port them. 

The authorities are 
trying to deter firefight¬ 
ers from striking by say¬ 
ing that lives will be put 
at risk. 

This cynical ploy must 
be challenged head on. If 
firefighters' jobs are cut, 
this will put lives at risk 
for ever more. 

Firefighters are com¬ 
mitted to saving lives, 
unlike overpaid govern¬ 
ment politicians fresh 
from slashing essential 
health services. 

That's why firefighters 
are determined to beat 
the mass sackings. 

If the government 
doesn't back down, the 
only option left is mass 
action - strikes, pickets 
and occupations. 


Break the nuclear 
links at home 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
are madness. They 
threaten mass de¬ 
struction and con¬ 
sume a vast portion of 
the world's wealth. 

Last month’s tests 
by India and Pakistan 
have started a terrifying 
nuclear arms race in 
South Asia. The strong¬ 
est protests against this 
madness are called for. 

Hopping on the anti¬ 
nuke bandwagon, NZ 
politicians expressed 
outrage at the actions 
of these two countries. 
But their words are 
worse than worthless. 

In her gravest prime 
ministerial tone, Ship- 
ley gave support to 
United Nations moves 
“to maintain the inter¬ 
national norms against 
nuclear testing”. 

Shipley would know 
that, just three days be¬ 
fore India’s first tests, a 
UN-sponsored meeting 
in Geneva on nuclear 
arms control ended in 
deadlock. The nuclear 
weapons states, led by 
the US, blocked all ef¬ 
forts to make them hon¬ 
our commitments to get 
rid of their nukes. 

Refusal 

Yet Shipley said 
not a word about the 
refusal of America, 
Russia, Britain, China 
and France to give up 
their 36,000 nuclear 
warheads, even though 
these could wipe out all 
life on the planet. 

It was the refusal of 
the nuclear weapons 
states to disarm that 
provided India’s cabi¬ 
net with the justifica¬ 
tion to begin testing. 

Mike Moore, La¬ 
bour's foreign affairs 
spokesperson, said the 
nuclear arms race in 


South Asia was “even 
more obscene” because 
it involved “countries 
that have millions of 
people living in extreme 
poverty”. 

Yet Moore support¬ 
ed his own Labour gov¬ 
ernment’s purchase of 
two frigates from Aus¬ 
tralia for a price which 
could have eliminated 
poverty in New Zea¬ 
land, according to fig¬ 
ures from the Christian 
social services council. 

Now Moore is back¬ 
ing National Party calls 
for a third frigate, which 
will squeeze more funds 
out of health, education 
and welfare. 

Integrated 

The frigates were 
bought so that NZ 
forces became more 
closely integrated with 
the Australian military. 
And Australia, in turn, 
sits under the American 
nuclear “umbrella”. 

So the frigates are a 
way of getting NZ into 
a de facto military alli¬ 
ance with America, the 
world’s number one 
nuclear power. This 
perverts our no-nuke 
law, which is supported 
by the vast majority in 
Aotearoa. 

If our politicians 
were sincere in their 
anti-nuke protestations, 
they’d scrap the frigates 
and cut all military ties 
with Australia and its 
nuclear ally America. 

But, with the some¬ 
times exception of the 
Alliance, none of them 
are promoting that. 

It’s what we should 
be calling for. Break¬ 
ing the nuclear links 
at home is the greatest 
contribution we can 
make to ridding the 
world of nuclear mad¬ 
ness. 
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rich & poor in Aotearoa 


Social misery explodes bosses’ propaganda 


by GRANT BROOKES 

ROGER KERR, director 
of the Business Roundtable, 
recently wrote that the key 
to New Zealand achieving 
“one of the highest living 
standards in the world” is 
further “economic liberali¬ 
sation”. 

But whose living standard 
has risen through the “mar¬ 
ket liberalisation” policies of 
recent years, and who’s paid 
the price? 

Tony Davies, his wife 
and three children bought 
a home in 1989. It was a 
Fletcher home, and they 
paid $90,000 for it. Another 
Fletcher company provided 
the mortgage finance. 

Soon afterwards Tony 
lost his job, Fletcher raised 
the interest rate from 12.5% 
to 16.25% and the family 
couldn't afford to stay. 

But when they went to 
sell, they found it was only 
worth $67,000. Fletcher had 
done three valuations on the 
property, and took the one 
that was remarkably high. 

When the chief executive 
of Fletcher Challenge, Hugh 
Fletcher, retired last year, his 
salary alone was nearly $1.1 
million a year. 

Tony and his family were 
living in a caravan. 

Telecom is another big 
corporation. It recently an¬ 
nounced a record profit of 
$820 million. The sort of 
problems that Tony faces 
are no concern for Tele¬ 
com’s chief executive, Rod 
Deane. 

Deane says the big prob¬ 
lem in New Zealand is that 
there aren’t “enough large 
successful companies”. 

Telecom chair Peter $hirt- 
cliffe praised the 1998 budg¬ 
et’s commitment to more tax 
cuts as a “positive sign”. 

After Telecom sacked 
65% of its 24,500-strong 
workforce since 1987, this 
large successful company 
recently announced up to 
600 more job cuts. 

The international bosses’ 
magazine The Economist 
ranked New Zealand as the 
third most unequal country 
in the world in 1996. 

$uch inequality, not high¬ 
er living standards for the 
majority, is what flows from 
Kerr’s “economic liberalisa¬ 
tion”. 


The tale of Rod and May 



■ MAY PEACHEY hasn't been to 
bed for 18 months. Severe pain 
from her hips which need replac¬ 
ing forces her to sleep in the 
chair shown in the picture. 

The 67-year-old Aucklander 
has spent two-and-a-half years on 
a hospital waiting list for a left hip 
replacement. 

The extra weight transferred to 
her right leg during the wait means 
that hip now also needs replacing. 

"Before my hip problems I was 
very active,” May said. “Now I have 
to use crutches or a wheelchair.” 

Despite being classed high pri¬ 
ority, she lives in agony waiting for 
an operation that would transform 
her life but which never seems to 
arrive. 

If she’d been able to afford 
health insurance, or $24,000 to go 
private, May says she would have 
got a double hip operation within 
weeks. 

The manager of surgical serv¬ 
ices at Auckland Hospital, Kay 
Hyman, said May was just one of 
2,600 people in the region waiting 
for orthopedic surgery. 


■ ROD DEANE gets $1.5 million 
a year as chief executive of 
Telecom. In addition, he holds 
megabucks worth of shares in 
Telecom, one of Aotearoa's most 
profitable companies. 

Rod can be seen in the photo 
publicly thanking Shipley and her 
finance ministers for last month’s 
budget. The smile on his dial tells 
it all. 

Big business liked the budget 
because it backtracked on extra 
government spending promised 
earlier and it trimmed some wel¬ 
fare benefits. And, of course. Rod 
and the other wealthy people at 
the post-budget business breakfast 
loved the Coalition’s forced labour 
scheme, which compels beneficiar¬ 
ies to work for nothing. 

Telecom has been one of the 
biggest government beneficiaries in 
the history of Aotearoa. The former 
state-owned company was sold by 
Labour for a song to a consortium 
of New Zealand and American 
capitalists. They, in effect, were 
given a monopoly stranglehold on 
the country’s telecommunications. 


It’s not too strong to say the 
government gave them a licence 
to print money. 

Leaving Rod’s shares aside and 
just counting his salary, each year 
he could afford 65 of the hip opera¬ 
tions that May can’t afford to have 
in a private hospital. 

THE TALE of Rod and May is the 
story of a country divided into 
opposing classes - bosses and 
workers, rich and poor, exploit¬ 
ers and exploited. 

The interests of one class can 
only be satisfied at the expense of 
the other. Rod’s profits demand a 
low-wage economy and a govern¬ 
ment-sponsored free market where 
everything has a price tag - includ¬ 
ing health care. 

May’s health, of course, de¬ 
mands a public health service that 
meets people’s needs, which strips 
away the profit motive. 

The struggle between these 
opposing sets of interests will con¬ 
tinue until workers take power and 
run society themselves. And that 
day can’t come to soon. 
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Fire Service sackings 


Firefighters don’t believe 
the promises Fire boss being 

investigated 



FIRE BOSS Roger Estall gets to play with a big 
red fire engine. But he's not playing when he 
says he wants to axe hundreds of jobs. 


by GRANT BROOKES 

TALK OF a backdown 
over sackings has failed 
to satisfy firefighters, 
who are fighting on 
against the threat of 
mass dismissals. 

On May 26 the acting 
leader of NZ First, Tau 
Henare, said Fire Service 
boss Roger Estall had re¬ 
assured him that “whole¬ 
sale dismissals was never 
on the cards”. 

Voluntary redundan¬ 
cies, said Henare, would 
instead be sought. 

Professional Firefight¬ 
ers Union secretary Dave 
Best said he wanted to ac¬ 
cept Henare’s assurance. 
But just three days ear¬ 
lier, the union obtained 
the Fire Service Com¬ 
mission’s report Proposed 
Work Patterns. 

This proposes the ax¬ 
ing of 350 positions, vol¬ 
untarily or otherwise. 
“By anyone’s definition,” 
commented Best, “that’s 
being sacked”. 

On May 21, the Fire 
Service sent out reappli¬ 
cation forms to all 1,575 
firefighters. 

Unopened 

But union president 
Mike McEnaney said 
firefighters around the 
country are sending their 
forms back unopened. 
“900-odd” had done so by 
May 27, he reported. 

The union is also com¬ 
bining a legal challenge 
with “building commu¬ 
nity support”. 

Support from other 
unions, workers and stu¬ 
dents continues to grow. 

On May 21, a joint 
meeting of the Council of 
Trade Unions, Trade Un¬ 
ion Federation, NZ Uni¬ 
versity Students Associa¬ 
tion, Labour and Alliance 
pledged “full support” for 


the firefighters. 

Volunteer firefighters, 
who Estall said will plug 
the gaps, are pledging 
that they won’t. 

And more public ral¬ 
lies have been held from 
Auckland to Invercargill. 

As Socialist Worker 
goes to press, a convoy of 
South Island firefighters is 
heading for Parliament to 
gather signatures for the 
petition against the cuts. 

A national day of 
action is also being 
planned. 


Best says firefighters 
will consider walking off 
the job to stop the sack¬ 
ings. 

A vote for strike ac¬ 
tion over contract nego¬ 
tiations, held before the 
sackings were announced, 
showed a massive 87% in 
favour. 

Given the huge sup¬ 
port from other workers, 
mass action by firefight¬ 
ers could beat a govern¬ 
ment showing signs of 
division. 

• More on page 16 


THE MAN who ordered 
the sacking of all fire¬ 
fighters, Roger Estall, 
is facing a Parliamen¬ 
tary inquiry into his 
alleged "conflict of 
interest". 

On the one hand, 

Estall is chair of the Fire 
Service Commission. On 
the other, he's a former 
director of New Zealand's 
biggest insurance brok¬ 
ing company. Marsh & 
McLennan. 

This firm specialises 
in designing schemes 
for corporate clients 
to reduce their levies 
to the Fire Service. 

And, though he's off 
the board, Estall is still 
working for them. 

Regardless of whether 
the inquiry finds Estall 
guilty of a "conflict of in¬ 
terest", what's emerged 
is how he has boosted 
profits for big business in 
both his roles. 

Marsh & McLennan, 
for instance, advised 
some of their clients to 
insure buildings for less 
than replacement cost 
and take out an extra 
policy to make up the 
difference. 

Because this top-up 
policy wasn't to insure 
the building itself, com¬ 
panies wouldn't have to 
pay a fire levy. 


In 1996, Marsh & 
McLennan told BellSouth 
that their payments to 
the Fire Service could 
be cut in half by this 
scheme. 

Estall was a key figure 
in designing it, according 
to the former minister 
in charge of the Fire 
Service, United MP Peter 
Dunne. 

Marsh & McLennan's 
scheme isn't the only 
way big companies avoid 
paying fire levies. 

They can also take out 
policies with insurance 
companies overseas, and 
disguise the premium 
payments as manage¬ 
ment fees. 

And they can cover 
several buildings by 
taking out a policy on 
just one of them, on the 
assumption that only one 
building will burn down 
at a time. These "first 
loss schemes" are legal if 
set up correctly. 

Alliance spokes¬ 
person for emergency 
services. Grant Gillon, 
estimates that big busi¬ 
ness avoidance of the 
levy has cost the Fire 
Service $900 million 
over the last six years. 
That's five times its an¬ 
nual budget. 

Before Estall was ap¬ 
pointed, the Fire Service 
Commission was investi¬ 
gating this avoidance to 
try and recover some of 
the money that should 
have been paid. 

Estall cancelled the 
investigation. He also 
slashed the fire levy by a 
quarter. 

"The cuts to the Fire 
Service" announced by 
Estall at the beginning of 
May, Gillon concluded, 
"are purely to reduce the 
amount of levy that big 
corporate giants of New 
Zealand have to pay". 


Temperature rises inside Coalition 

THE OUTPOURING of support for the firefighters has increased ten¬ 
sions in an already divided Coalition government. 

Although NZ First support Fire Service restructuring, their indus¬ 
trial relations spokesperson Peter Brown said his caucus was "most 
unhappy" achieving it through mass sackings. 

Shipley described the issue as a Coalition "flashpoint". 

But the prime minister bluntly replied that the government 
wouldn't back down, and caucuses do not direct ministers. 

If firefighters step up the action, they can weaken the govern¬ 
ment's hand by driving these splits even wider. 
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Ireland votes 'yes' 


Peace hinges on working 
class unity 


THE MAY 22 vote in 
favour of the Northern 
Irish "peace agreement" 
showed the desire for 
peace among the great 
majority, both Catholics 
and Protestants. 

But just eight days 
later, the overwhelmingly 
Protestant RUC police 
force fired rubber bullets 
at Catholics protesting in 
Portodown. Three pro¬ 
testers were wounded. 

Violence threatens 
to continue in Northern 
Ireland. That’s because 
the politicians’ “peace 
agreement” doesn’t chal¬ 
lenge the fundamental 
causes of violence and 
division - the poverty 
and despair at the bot¬ 
tom which sectarianism 
feeds off. 

The deal creates a 
Northern Ireland As¬ 
sembly. Campaigning for 
next month’s elections 
has already begun. 

The violence flared 
again in Portodown when 
the youth wing of the 
Orange Order marched 
through the town to cel¬ 
ebrate Protestant “su¬ 
premacy”. 

Unionist leader David 
Trimble refused to stop 
the sectarian march. Por¬ 
todown is his electorate, 
and he wants to win back 
the support of those Un¬ 
ionists who voted against 
the deal. 

The elections are 
likely to return a “coali¬ 
tion type” government 
administering capitalism 
in Northern Ireland. 

Trimble and Sinn 
Fein’s Gerry Adams 
could be sitting in the 
same cabinet, presiding 
over job losses and pub¬ 
lic spending cuts, with 
each politician suppos¬ 
edly representing “their” 
community. 

This is a recipe for the 
politicians to stir up more 


sectarian rivalry to boost 
their popularity with 
“their” constituency. 

The agreement en¬ 
dorsed in the referen¬ 
dum was fashioned less 
in the interests of peace 
than in the interests of 
bosses. The bosses hoped 
it would bring “stability” 
in Northern Ireland in 
order to make profits. 

But it didn’t challenge 
the division into separate 
“communities”. 

A working class di¬ 
vided on religious lines 
weakens trade unionism. 

Despite this, the settle¬ 
ment may yet open up the 
potential for Protestant 
and Catholic workers to 
come together. 

This could allow them 
to build real peace by 
uniting to fight attacks on 
jobs, wages and rights. 


LOYALIST LEADER David Trimble, head of the 
Ulster Unionists, with a Belfast paper trumpeting 
the referendum result. But sectarian politicians like 
Trimble are part of the problem, not the solution. 


NZ troops spilt Irish blood 


by DEAN PARKER 

WHEN THE Irish "peace 
talks" agreement was 
announced in April, 
NZ foreign affairs min¬ 
ister Don McKinnon 
expressed his govern¬ 
ment's great desire for 
a new era of peace. 

But to what degree has 
the New Zealand govern¬ 
ment been seeking peace in 
Northern Ireland? 

Did it ever suggest Brit¬ 
ish troops had no right 
there? Did it object to “sus¬ 
pects” being rounded up 
in dawn raids and interned 
without trial in concentra¬ 
tion camps? 

Did it protest when Brit¬ 
ish troops shot dead 14 civil¬ 
ians on a civil rights march 
in Derry? 

Quite the contrary. The 
NZ government has actively 
supported Britain’s war in 


Ireland. 

At the release of his 
book on Irish asylum-seek¬ 
er Danny Butler, journalist 
Ian Wishart said: “There 
is clear evidence that New 
Zealand Special Air Serv¬ 
ice units had been attached 
to the British Special Air 
Service and used on com¬ 
bat missions in Northern 
Ireland, despite govern¬ 
ment and defence force 
denials.” 

Five years ago Saoirse, 
the magazine of Informa¬ 
tion on Ireland, checked 
out a report in Northern 
Ireland’s Irish News that a 
New Zealander was head¬ 
ing an MI5 squad set up to 
assassinate suspected IRA 
members. 

Saoirse discovered that 
six NZSAS members were 
on combat duty in the north 
at the time. 

Wishart also notes that 


while Butler - who had a 
Republican background 
- was deported, Rikky 
Mulholland was allowed 
to stay. 

Mulholland was a Loy¬ 
alist gun-runner - a sym¬ 
pathiser, if not a member, 
of a Loyalist terror gang 
that colluded in securing 
Northern Ireland for Brit¬ 
ain. He had a jail sentence 
and entered this country 
illegally. 

He was given New 
Zealand residency after 
intervention by the NZ 
Security Intelligence Serv¬ 
ice, in collaboration with 
Northern Ireland’s sectar¬ 
ian police force, the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary. 

The NZ state has made 
it clear where it stood on 
Northern Ireland - not for 
peace, but for the violent 
interests of Britain and its 
Loyalist allies. 



★ IRISH 

SOCIALIST 

SPEAKS 

THE KEY to build¬ 
ing unity and peace 
between Catholic and 
Protestant workers 
is socialist politics. A 
socialist from North¬ 
ern Ireland spoke to 
the British Socialist 
Worker: 

“Now is the time for 
class politics. Trade un¬ 
ion rights, the minimum 
wage and attacks on 
welfare are all issues 
through which we can 
begin to forge unity 
from below. 

We had business 
tycoon Richard Branson 
visit Northern Ireland 
with British Northern 
Ireland secretary Mo 
Mowlam as part of the 
‘yes’ campaign in the 
referendum. 

He said a ‘yes’ vote 
would mean he’d be 
more willing to invest in 
the railways. 

So that is the future? 
A privatised railway run 
by Richard Branson! 

On the same day, 
train drivers - both 
Protestant and Catholic 
- took unofficial action 
in a dispute over a 
driver suspended by the 
bosses. 

Socialists say loud 
and clear that we’re on 
the side of the workers, 
not Richard Branson. 

We need socialist 
politics which argue for 
a break with all forms 
of Loyalism, which have 
kept not only Catholic 
workers down, but Prot¬ 
estant workers too. 

It also means arguing 
with Catholic workers to 
break from the Nation¬ 
alist policies of politi¬ 
cians from Sinn Fein and 
the SDLP. 

It is the prospect of 
unity from below which 
offers the real guarantee 
of the future that people 
voted for in the referen¬ 
dum.” 
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Shipley plans sale of 
Auckland’s assets 


by STEWART GARDINER 

HUNDREDS OF millions worth 
of Auckland's regional assets 
are to be placed in the hands 
of a group of unelected busi¬ 
ness people. 

They will then be free to 
sell them off at will under 
a plan recently unveiled by 
Shipley. 

The $1.8 billion in assets, 
including Auckland’s ports, bus 
company and 
forests, had 
been controlled 
by the elected 
Auckland Re¬ 
gional Services 
Trust (ARST). 

Shipley 
wants the ARST 
wound up by 
September. Its 
place will be 
taken by a new 
funding body, 

Infrastructure 
Auckland. 

Aucklanders 
will be left out 
of any decision¬ 
making process 
over the future of their assets, 
losing the right to elect any of 
the trustees who will run the 
new body. 

Instead, the board of direc¬ 
tors will be business people ap¬ 
pointed by local councils. 

Once established, Infrastruc¬ 
ture Auckland has the green light 
to sell the Yellow Bus Company 
and $650 million worth of Ports 
of Auckland shares. 

This could be the largest pri¬ 
vatisation spree since the sale of 
Telecom in 1989. 

This plan comes after months 
of wrangling between central 
government and Auckland local 
authorities over the future of 
Auckland’s assets. 

Only weeks before, Auckland 
mayors had trumpeted their suc¬ 
cess in halting the Coalition’s 
first attempt to privatise Auck¬ 
land’s assets through a share 
giveaway. 


Now, however, local bodies 
have fallen in behind the govern¬ 
ment’s privatisation agenda. 

A group of North Shore coun¬ 
cillors have gone over the head 
of their mayor, ex-National Party 
cabinet minister George Gair, 
and opposed the government’s 
thinly veiled sell-off scheme. 

The Alliance has also 
launched a campaign against 
the new ownership arrangement, 
dubbing Infra¬ 
structure Auck¬ 
land “Mercury 
Energy Mark 
II”. 

The govern¬ 
ment’s plans 
for the ARST 
assets are 
broadly in line 
with Business 
Roundtable 
thinking. 

At a recent 
local govern¬ 
ment reform 
conference 
convened by 
Act and Feder¬ 
ated Farmers, 
Roundtable heavyweight Doug 
Myers called for councils to get 
out of roading, water supply, 
sewerage, parking buildings and 
forests. 

These activities should be 
left up to the private sector, he 
stated. 

His call was rebuked by Left¬ 
leaning Dunedin mayor Sukhi 
Turner. She said Myers and his 
“greedy ilk” were only con¬ 
cerned with “getting their hands 
on public assets”. 

The ARST debacle shows 
we can’t rely on mayors or local 
bodies to resist the privatisa¬ 
tion agenda of Shipley and the 
Roundtable. 

Only a grassroots movement 
like the one that halted the sale 
of Ports of Auckland in 1991 can 
create enough pressure to stop 
the sell-off of local government 
assets. 



SHIPLEY: privatiser 


what socialists 
say about... 


Third World poverty 


THE 50,000 demonstrators 
outside the big powers 
G8 summit in England last 
month were sickened by a 
system where the poorest 
are bled dry by debt repay¬ 
ments. 

Socialists stand with those 
who are outraged and who de¬ 
mand action from the leaders 
of the world’s richest nations. 

But much of the media 
coverage of the debt crisis 
assumes that it’s a problem of 
rich countries (“the North”) 
looting poor countries (“the 
South”). 

This analysis is better than 
the rubbish about the wonders 
of the free market which we 
hear from politicians and the 
press most of the time. 

However, the implication 
is that all people in the more 
developed countries should 
accept cuts in living standards 
in order to liberate the really 
poor of the world. 

The immense global in¬ 
equalities are the result of 
money being pumped from 
the poor to the rich. But this 
robbery isn’t simply of one 
whole country by another 
whole country. 

Wider 

It’s a wider process by 
which the rich throughout 
the world exploit and oppress 
people in their own countries 
and abroad as well. 

Class, not geographical 
boundary, is the real divide. 

Workers in the West don’t 
benefit as the banks loot the 
poor. In fact, workers in New 
Zealand and other developed 
countries are victims of the 
banks’ determination to make 
money from the Third World. 

During the last 15 years, 
taxpayers in the West (mostly 
workers) have provided at 
least $100 billion in tax relief 
to banks for their “bad debt 
provisions”. 

Debt repayments also crip¬ 
ple Third World economies, 


restricting their ability to buy 
goods from abroad. 

Campaigning writer Su¬ 
san George estimates that 
debt-induced recession in the 
Third World cost between 
492,000 and 700,000 jobs in 
Europe alone between 1982 
and 1988. 

Unemployment and higher 
taxes hardly amount to a bo¬ 
nanza for Western workers. 

And the global division 
between the rich and poor is 
used by bosses to encourage 
a downwards spiral of wages 
and conditions everywhere. 

Western imperialism does 
mean that some ruling classes 
can impose their terms on 
others. 

Pinnacle 

The G8 ruling classes stand 
at the pinnacle of a pyramid of 
exploitation. 

B ut just beneath them stand 
the ruling classes of the poorer 
nations, enthusiastically push¬ 
ing through programmes that 
impoverish their own people. 

The unlamented president 
Mobutu of Zaire drained a 
fortune from his own people, 
stole $5 billion of Western aid 
and loans and then tore into 
ordinary Zaireans to get the 
money to repay the banks. 

Beneath the world’s ruling 
classes stand workers every¬ 
where. 

Exploitation is at its dead¬ 
liest in the poorest countries, 
but it is just as real here. 

Capitalism produces shanty 
towns in Bolivia and food 
banks in Aotearoa. Increas¬ 
ingly, it’s creating Third World 
conditions in New Zealand’s 
poorest suburbs. 

The debt slavery of the 
Third World is part of the same 
process which produces low 
pay, insecurity and poverty in 
the West. 

If we’re to get rid of either, 
we must unite to fight both. 

■ CHARLIE KIMBER 
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international news 


Russian miners strike 
as economy slumps 


STRIKING RUSSIAN 
miners blockaded the 
Trans-Siberian Railway 
for a week in mid-May 
in a militant fight over 
wage arrears. 

Many miners haven’t 
received any wages for 
over six months. Some 
are owed two years’ back 
Pay- 

Other workers also 
joined the blockades, 
which cut off supplies to 
the Kuzbass region and 
forced the governor to 
declare a state of emer¬ 
gency. 

Doctors, teachers and 
pensioners have joined 
in anti-government dem¬ 
onstrations. Miners from 
other regions also began 
protests. 

Most of the mines in 
Russia have been priva¬ 
tised, but the pit bosses 
are owed huge debts run 
up by government-run 
enterprises. The miners 
blame the government 
and many called on Rus¬ 
sian leader Boris Yeltsin 
to resign. 

The miners’ action 
forced a government U- 
turn, with Yeltsin now say¬ 
ing he'll pay the debts. 

Yeltsin, however, has 
made similar promises 
before in order to head 
off protests, only to dis¬ 
honour them later. 

The miners’ action 
came as the government 
faces continuing econom¬ 
ic turmoil. Russia’s stock- 
market has plummeted to 
its worst low for nearly 
two years. 

The government has 
run up huge debts, and 
arrears of pay and pen¬ 
sions are now nearly $47 
billion. 

But Yeltsin’s market 


policies have meant a 
rich elite have grown 
much richer. Yeltsin and 
his government of free 
marketeers are trying to 
make workers and the 
poor pay for the slump. 

As part of conditions 
for an International Mon¬ 
etary Fund loan of $19 
billion, the government 
is implementing budget 
cuts of $12 billion. 

Earlier this month 
the government reiter¬ 
ated its plans to sack 
over 200,000 civil serv¬ 
ants, 68,000 teachers and 
22,000 health workers. 

The depth of the gov¬ 
ernment’s crisis means 
that more unrest is likely 
to surface in the near 
future. 



RAIL BLOCKADE: Russian miners picket the Trans- 
Siberian railway line to demand unpaid wages 


Defiant General Strike 
shakes South Korea 


120,000 WORKERS in 
crisis-torn South Korea 
staged a general strike 
on May 27. Originally 
called for 24 hours, many 
stayed out longer. 

Unemployment has 
more than doubled to 
6.5% since the begin¬ 
ning of this year. This is 
an unprecedented rate 
for a country which was 
hailed until recently as 
the brightest of the Asian 
"Tiger" economies. 

Korean bosses are 
slashing jobs as the Asian 
economic crisis continues 
around the region. 

Hyundai Motors, Ko¬ 
rea's largest car maker, 
plans to sack 18% of its 
45,000 workers. 

The strike was called 
by the unofficial Korean 
Confederation of Trade 
Unions, in defiance of 
government threats that 


the action was "clearly 
illegal". 

The KCTU is demand¬ 
ing an end to mass sack¬ 
ings, an increase in the 
unemployment benefit, 
the dissolution of the gi¬ 
ant conglomerates and 
renegotiation of the terms 
of the International Mon¬ 
etary Fund's economic 
bailout. 

As a condition of its 
$110 billion loans package, 
the IMF is insisting that 
the government must let 
struggling companies go 
to the wall. This would 
push unemployment much 
higher still. 

The growing unrest 
is now panicking the six 
month old government of 
Kim Dae-jung, a former dis¬ 
sident once jailed and tor¬ 
tured by the authorities. 

Kim has tried to divide 
workers' opposition by 
witch-hunting and repress¬ 


ing socialists. 

Secret police arrested 
17 members of the Inter¬ 
national Socialists of South 
Korea three weeks ago. 

But they haven't bro¬ 
ken the organisation. The 
ISSK rushed out a special 
issue of its paper to cam¬ 
paign against the sackings 
and the repression. 

Protests at these arrests 
are needed from workers 
around the world. The 
South Korean socialists are 
helping workers battle the 
same free market system 
that's to blame for our 
problems here. 


• Send protests to: 
President Kim Dae- 
jung, Blue House, 1 
Sejongro Jung Gu, 
Seoul, Korea. 

• Send copies to: 
Socialist Worker, Box 
13-685, Auckland. 


■ GREECE 

Bank staff 
fight cops 

BANK STAFF fought 
police in Greece at the 
end of last month. 

Across the country, 
some 4,000 workers at 
the Ionian Bank were 
entering the third week 
of an all-out indefinite 
strike. They were pro¬ 
testing against plans by 
the PASOK (Labour) 
government to privatise 
the bank. 

A group had occu¬ 
pied the bank’s main 
computer centre at Pi¬ 
raeus, the port of Ath¬ 
ens. 

In the early hours 
of a Sunday morning, 
police stormed the 
bank headquarters and 
evicted the pickets. The 
assault backfired. 

Strikers went to 
an Athens-wide trade 
union conference tak¬ 
ing place at the time. 
All 1,000 delegates 
adjourned the confer¬ 
ence and marched to 
the bank headquarters, 
trapping the police in¬ 
side. 

The magnificent 
show of solidarity 
forced union leaders to 
escalate action. 

A 24-hour strike 
of all bank workers 
has been called. Union 
leaders in Athens also 
called a four hour stop¬ 
page in the capital so 
workers could protest 
at the courts. 

Panos Garganas, 
editor of Workers’ Soli¬ 
darity, told British So¬ 
cialist Worker that “this 
is a sharp expression 
of far wider unhappi¬ 
ness with the PASOK 
government.” 

“The government 
had to climb down af¬ 
ter it took on workers 
at Olympic Airways 
last month. Now there 
is a growing feeling 
that workers can resist 
PASOK’s free market 
policies.” 
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YOUNG FIGHTERS take control of the streets from the state forces 


"HANG, HANG, hang 
Suharto!" the students 
chanted. "Hang Suharto 
and all his family!" 

Nothing like this had 
been seen in Indonesia 
before. 

Parliament, the rub¬ 
ber stamp of a military 
regime that had outlawed 
dissent for 32 years, was 
occupied by thousands of 
students. 

A brutal dictator was on 
the way out. 

Until a week before 
Suharto fell, people could 
be jailed for simply mock¬ 
ing him. 

No opposition parties 
or independent unions 
were allowed. Opponents 
of the regime were jailed, 
tortured and killed. 

For decades, the West's 
bosses and bankers sup¬ 
ported and applauded 
Suharto's regime. 

They hailed his country's 
"stability", sold him arms, 
lent him money and set 
up shop in Indonesia to 
exploit the cheap labour 
Suharto guaranteed. 

But in a matter of days 
the whole edifice of what 
was praised as one of the 
most stable regimes in the 
world was shattered. 

Indonesia was in the grip 
of revolution as people 
who never dreamed things 
could ever be changed sud¬ 
denly discovered their own 
power. 

A tidal wave of students, 
workers and the urban 
poor took to the streets in 
cities across Indonesia. 

This pressure from below 
started to crack the army 
apart, with sections being 
won over to the revolt. 

One traveller on the 
main island of Java report¬ 
ed banners hung outside 
army barracks saying: "We 
too support reform." 

But other sections of 
the army had a different 
attitude. They were the of¬ 
ficers and crack troops who 
want to keep Indonesia 
safe for the fat cats. 

They cleared the stu¬ 
dents out of Parliament 
after Suharto's fall. 

The uprising has got 
rid of Suharto, but the 
dictator's cronies still hold 
power. The weeks and 
months ahead will show if 
they can remain on top. 

• MORE OVER PAGE 
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Uprising topples Indonesia’s brutal dictator 


THE FALL of 
Indonesia's 
dictator, general 
Suharto, has 
shaken rulers 
around the world. 

The man who 
ruled Indonesia 
for 32 years was 
forced to step 
down on May 21 
as demonstrations, 
riots and unrest 
swept the world's 
fourth most 
populous country. 

The upsurge 
of anger forced 
those who used 
to back Suharto 
- like the American 
government and 
Indonesian army 
commanders - to 
ditch him. 

Suharto's fall is a 
ringing answer to 
all those who say 
ordinary people 
aren't capable of 
changing society. 


■ LEADERS OF 
the protests talk 
to the Australian 

Socialist Worker: 

“ Indonesia is rich 
in raw materials, yet 
the people live in 
misery. The people 
can no longer 
afford to eat or buy 
medicine. This is 
all the fault of the 
system - that's what 
we have to smash.” 

□ CECEP 
DARYUS, a 
student leader from 
Bandung 

“A political change 
at the top might 
restore confidence 
and create a 
temporary revival, 
but ultimately 
we need to break 
with international 
capitalism.” 

□ DIANTO 
BACHRIADI, a 
leader of the national 
land reform network 





Suharto’s heir tries to limit reform 


Can a workers' 
challenge arise? 


SUHARTO WAS 
known as East 
Asia's strongman. 

He came to power 
over the corpses of 
up to a million work¬ 
ers and communists 
in 1965. 

He dealt brutally 
with any opposi¬ 
tion. Western leaders 
armed and backed 
him to defend their 
interests. 

Now he’s gone be¬ 
cause students and 
the Indonesian mass¬ 
es protested. 

But the govern¬ 
ment that replaced 
Suharto doesn’t want 
the radical break with 
the past that many 
ordinary people are 
demanding. 

It’s led by former 
vice-president Jusuf 
Habibie. He owes his 
power to Suharto and 
is mired in corrup¬ 
tion. 

Habibie is trying 
to stabilise Indonesia 
in the interests of big 
business. 

Eject 

Within 24 hours of 
taking office, Habibie 
and his defence min¬ 
ister, general Wiranto, 
sent crack troops to 
eject students from 
their occupation of 
Parliament. 

Key cabinet minis¬ 
ters from the Suharto 
era were reappointed 
by Habibie. 

Suharto’s children 
were removed from 
cabinet positions and 
his son-in-law was 
demoted from com¬ 
mand of an elite army 


PEOPLE WHO never dreamed things could change 
suddenly discovered their own power 


corps. 

But Habibie isn’t 
breaking up the pow¬ 
erful monopolies the 
Suharto clan control. 

The brutal army 
and police remain 
intact. 

Habibie wants to 
win the confidence 
of big business in In¬ 
donesia and interna¬ 
tionally. 

He wants to stop 
the movement for 
greater democracy 
and prevent any revolt 
of the poor against 
the rich. 

Students and radi¬ 
cal democrats are right 
to denounce the super¬ 
ficial “reforms” and to 
demand Habibie and 
everyone connected 
with the old regime be 
thrown out. 


ALL THE problems 
which led to the re¬ 
volt against Suharto 
remain. But there are 
big weaknesses on 
the opposition side. 

Indonesia is 90% 
Muslim and some Is¬ 
lamic organisations have 
a mass following. 

Leaders of the 34 mil¬ 
lion strong Nahdlatul 
Ulama were reluctant to 
see Suharto go and don’t 
want radical change. 

The same is true of 
the Indonesian Associa¬ 
tion of Muslim Intellec¬ 
tuals which had enjoyed 
Suharto’s blessing. 

These organisations 
also scapegoat Indone¬ 
sia’s Chinese minority. 

They’re based on In¬ 
donesian businessmen 
and advocate seizing 
Chinese firms and putting 


them in the hands of the 
“pribumi” - indigenous 
Indonesian bosses. 

Their anti-Chinese 
rhetoric helped to fuel 
outbreaks of anti-Chi¬ 
nese violence by some 
of the urban poor. 

Amien Rais, the most 
prominent opposition 
leader, has called for 
anti-Chinese policies. 
He’s backed by the In¬ 
donesian Association of 
Muslim Intellectuals. 

Rais called off a mass 
demonstration in Indo¬ 
nesia’s capital the day 
before Suharto fell, al¬ 
though 700,000 people 
demonstrated in other 
cities. 

While Rais wants 
Habibie to go, he hasn’t 
mobilised against him, 
preferring to 
wait for the 
promised 
elections. 

He sup¬ 
ports free 
market poli¬ 
cies and seeks 
US backing 
to take over 
from Habi¬ 
bie. 

Key fig¬ 
ures from 
the Suharto 
regime are 
trying to 
rein-ve n t 
themselves 
as demo¬ 
crats. 

There 
are powerful 
people manoeuvring at 
the top of Indonesian so¬ 
ciety to become the next 
master of the masses. 
These include defence 
minister general Wiranto, 
Nahd-latul Ulama chair 
Ardurrahman Wahid and 
aristocratic opposition 
leader Megawati. 

But that’s not the end 
of the matter. Student 
protests, mass demon¬ 
strations and urban riots 
played the biggest role 
in the revolution against 
Suharto. 

This opens the pos¬ 
sibility of socialist ideas 


and workers’ organisa¬ 
tion growing. There are 
20 million workers in 
the cities. 

Activists have suc¬ 
ceeded in building inde¬ 
pendent trade unions in 
recent years. Although 
fragmented, they’ve 
waged some important 
struggles. 

Last October, 16,000 
workers at the 1PTN state 
aircraft company struck 
against IMF-dictated 
layoffs. 

Before the crisis 
broke, strikes were on 
the rise even though in¬ 
dependent unions were 
banned. In 1990 the state 
admitted 290,000 work¬ 
ing hours were lost to 
strikes. By 1996 that had 
shot up to 2.6 million 
hours. 

There are 
reports of 
workers in 
some areas 
meeting with 
students to 
organise joint 
protests. 

Habibie 
fears a work- 
ers’ revolt 
against gov¬ 
ernment aus¬ 
terity plans. 

At the same 
time, many 
student activ¬ 
ists are look¬ 
ing for deeper 
p aic change than a 

Western-style 
Parliament. 
The small forces of 
the Indonesian Left argue 
for a single pro-democ¬ 
racy movement. 

But such a coalition 
is stretched to breaking 
point as the “liberals” 
either back Habibie, flirt 
with racist anti-Chinese 
politics or downplay 
mass actions. 

That can open the 
way for a movement 
which challenges the 
bosses’ political and eco¬ 
nomic power. 


HABIBIE 


New regime under seige 


THE INDONESIAN regime re¬ 
mains unstable and new pro¬ 
tests are bubbling up. 

Habibie is promising elections 
in 1999 and reform of an economy 
dominated by Suharto’s family 
and cronies. 

But the economic crisis is get¬ 
ting worse. The national product 
is expected to shrink by 10% this 
year as inflation soars over 50% 
and unemployment explodes. 

One in ten Indonesians are 
slipping below an income of two 
New Zealand dollars a day. Mass 
poverty grips the country. 

The Indonesian currency con¬ 
tinues to slump, accelerating the 
downward spiral created by the 
country’s debt crisis. Interest 
rates are expected to remain at 
record highs, further choking off 
the economy and straining gov¬ 
ernment efforts to bail out the 
crippled banks. 

Finance minister Ginandjar 
Kartasasmita says Indonesia will 
need even more foreign aid to 
stem a disastrous blow-out in the 
government’s budget deficit. 

Yet Western bankers are grow¬ 


ing increasingly uneasy at the eco¬ 
nomic chaos and social unrest. 

Just days after Suharto’s fall, 
thousands of students occupied 
a government building in the 
eastern Java city of Surabaya. 
They demanded that Habibie 
step down. 

Hundreds of students demon¬ 
strated outside Parliament in the 
capital, Jakarta, chanting: “Bring 
down Habibie right now!” They 
wore headbands that read “Total 
reform”. 

Dozens of Indonesian journal¬ 
ists protested outside the Ministry 
of Information demanding an end 
to media censorship. 

A protest against government 
corruption in Sumatra turned 
into the worst riot since Suharto 
was toppled. Three banks in 
Tanjungbalai were destroyed as 
thousands battled security police 
and armed troops. 

Protests on university cam¬ 
puses and outside prisons con¬ 
tinue. 

Most Western analysts are 
saying that Habibie’s tenure will 
probably be short. 


EDWIN GOZAI, from Indonesia's radical 
People's Democratic Party, speaks: 

• WELLINGTON 7pm on June 2, Cross- 
ways, cnr Brougham & Elizabeth Sts. 

• AUCKLAND 7.30pm on June 4. Old 
Choral Hall, cnr Symonds & Alfred Sts. 


What does the future hold? 


by ALEX CALLINICOS 

WHAT WILL happen in Indonesia now that 
Suharto has gone? It may be helpful to look 
at the patterns present in the crises of other 
authoritarian regimes. 

To begin with, such crises develop very 
quickly Until the start of this year Suharto 
was the strong man of South-East Asia, 
fawned on by Western governments and 
multinational corporations. 

By the time of the riots in mid-May he had 
become an embarrassment, shunned by the 
Indonesian ruling class and its more powerful 
counterparts abroad. 

This fall from grace recalls that of the 
Shah of Iran in the spring of 1978. This abso¬ 
lute ruler was unceremoniously bundled out 
of the country the follow¬ 
ing January. 

The sudden topplings of 
such despots are a tribute 
to the power of mass ac¬ 
tion. But they also involve 
an attempt by the local 
and world ruling classes to 
stabilise the situation. 

Suharto wasn’t just 
pushed out by the students 
and poor people dem¬ 
onstrating against him. 

The US secretary of state, 

Madeleine Albright, called 
for him to go. 

The International 
Monetary Fund sus¬ 
pended its $NZ70 billion 
“rescue” package until a 
“transitional government” 
emerged. And general 
Wiranto, head of the armed forces, told Su¬ 
harto to resign shortly before he went. 

When an authoritarian ruler has become 
a political liability, the boss class nudges him 
out. The next step - with whom to replace 
the deposed tyrant - is much trickier. One 
strategy is go for a slightly reformed version 
of the old regime. 

This seems to be what is being tried in 
Indonesia. The new president, Jusuf Habibie, 
has reappointed most of Suharto’s cabinet. 

But such a government is unlikely to win 
the support of the mass movement which 
toppled Suharto. 

The Shah’s last effort to save his regime 
before fleeing Iran was to appoint a moderate 
opposition politician, Shahpour Bakhtiar, as 
prime minister. 

This cut no ice with the workers, urban 
poor and rank-and-file soldiers who were 
making the revolution. In February 1979, a 
popular insurrection overthrew Bakhtiar. 

Habibie is very much part of the crony 
capitalism which flourished under Suharto. 
Through his links to Suharto, he became boss 
of ten strategic industries making aircraft, 
steel, rolling stock, ships and weapons. 

Even big business doesn’t like Habibie. His 
“zigzag” recovery theory, where the govern¬ 
ment would alternatively raise and lower 


interest rates to promote economic growth, 
frightened the money markets. When he was 
nominated vice-president in March, share 
prices fell by nearly 10%. 

Habibie’s presidency will most probably be 
a stopgap. 

An alternative strategy is to go for an 
opposition leader with the legitimacy that 
comes from having taken part in strug¬ 
gles against the old regime, but who can be 
trusted not to damage the interests of local 
and foreign big business. 

The Philippines provides the classic ex¬ 
ample - Cory Aquino. She was the widow of 
a leading opposition politician murdered by 
Filipino dictator Ferdinand Marcos. 

When she stood against Marcos for the 
presidency, he tried to fiddle the election 
results, and thereby un¬ 
leashed the mass move¬ 
ment known as “People 
Power”. 

When Marcos was 
forced out, Aquino was 
there to take over and use 
her popular legitimacy 
to stabilise Philippines 
society. 

More recently we’ve 
seen veteran dissident 
Kim Dae-jung elected as 
South Korean president 
on a protest vote against 
the economic crisis, and 
then immediately use his 
political capital to imple¬ 
ment austerity measures 
demanded by the IMF. 

Kim is now allowing the 
secret police, which twice 
tried to kill him, to persecute South Korean 
socialists. 

Maybe the moderate Muslim opposi¬ 
tion leader Amien Rais could play a similar 
role in Indonesia. He’s performed a skilful 
balancing act, calling off the protest march 
in Jakarta the day before Suharto fell, then 
demanding that Habibie steps down after 
three to six months. 

This has led an influential British paper, 
the Financial Times, to admiringly call Rais 
“a smart tactician who could yet end up 
holding the levers of power”. 

If someone like Rais does take over, then 
Indonesia might enjoy a degree of political 
liberalisation. But the new regime would seek 
to demonstrate to local bosses and Western 
multinationals that it can be trusted to look 
after their interests. 

The sufferers would be ordinary Indone¬ 
sians. Already, over the past year, unemploy¬ 
ment has increased from four to twelve mil¬ 
lion, and prices have risen by 57% because of 
IMF “reforms”. 

What could upset this applecart is the 
emergence of a different kind of political 
opposition - one that wanted, not to make 
a deal with the bosses, but to help working 
people run society. 
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■ Singer & actor - Frank Sinatra 

01’ blue eyes was 
once a Red 


by MARTIN SMITH 

PRAISE FOR Frank Sinatra filled 
the media after his death at the 
end of May. 

The “chairman 
of the board”, as 
they dubbed him, 
was even glorified 
for his links to the 
Mafia. 

But there’s a 
side to Sinatra’s 
life story the press 
completely forgot 
to mention. 

Sinatra was born 
into a working class 
family of Italian 
immigrants, and he 
often said that it 
was being called a 
“wop” and a “dago” 
as a kid that turned 
him into an anti¬ 
racist. 

Like many film 
stars and musicians 
of the 1930s and 
40s, Sinatra was at¬ 
tracted to Left-wing ideas and was in 
the orbit of the American Communist 
Party. 

He was sickened by the poverty his 
family faced at home and the rise of 
fascism in Europe. 

He spoke out against racism when 
Harlem erupted in race riots in 1943, 
and against Spanish dictator Franco in 
1946. 

He donated large amounts of money 
to trade union education projects. 

When some white students in Gary, 
Indiana, boycotted classes at their newly 
integrated high school, Sinatra spoke to 
the kids who bravely broke the boycott. 
He also sang them The House I Live In, 
a song about the need for equality in 


America. 

In 1949, he was fired from his radio 
show, sacked by his record company and 
dumped by his film studio after a press 
campaign branded him a Red. 

But he went 
on to play ben¬ 
efit concerts for 
civil rights leader 
Martin Luther 
King. He even 
helped Jesse 
Jackson’s fight 
for black rights 
in Alabama in the 
late 1960s. 

It all went 
wrong, Jackson 
rightly said, when 
“Sinatra sold his 
birthright for a 
pot of gold”. 

The wealthy 
lifestyle of the 
world famous star 
was a long way 
from his work¬ 
ing class roots. He 
joined the Repub¬ 
lican Party in 1970 
and became great friends with Ronald 
Reagan. 

The man who said in 1947 that “actors 
have got to take a stand politically, even 
if they get hurt at the box office” became 
one of the few performers in the 80s to 
break the anti-apartheid boycott and 
sing in South Africa. 

Sinatra occupies a unique place in 
American popular culture. He was the 
first pop star. 

And he was one of the first white art¬ 
ists to recognise the black contribution 
to popular music, basing his singing style 
on Billie Holliday and Count Basie. 

He once said he “dreamed of making 
popular singing an art”. 

He achieved this goal. But he died a 
sad and bitter man, despite his riches. 



■ Book - Hidden Agendas 

Behind the 6 
o’clock news 


by AM RITA MALHI 

JOHN PILGER'S Hid¬ 
den Agendas is a 
fantastic new book 
which sets out to 
smash the lies of 
the mass media. 
It succeeds bril¬ 
liantly. 

His introduction 
begins with the words: 
"There is something 
in journalism called a 
slow news day.” 

“This usually 
falls”, he says, "when 
the authorised sourc¬ 
es of information are 
at rest. This book 
is devoted to slow 
news.” 

Pilger searched 
out what the mass 
media purposely ig¬ 
nores. Each chapter is 
devoted to revealing 
inequality, oppression 
and struggle from 
around the world. 

He records the 
plight of black people 
in South Africa, still 
waiting for the homes 
and jobs promised 
by Nelson Mandela. 
Three chapters show 
the suffering of East 
Timorese at the 
hands of Indonesian 
troops. 

And once you 
get through his 
misplaced homage 
to blue skies, salt 
spray and the beach, 
Pilger’s portrayal of 
Australia reveals a 
deeply racist society, 
where “almost one 
Australian in four is 
born in poverty”. 

In his scathing at¬ 
tack on the market- 
driven news industry, 
pride of place is given 
to the most likely 
buyer of TVNZ as¬ 
sets, Rupert Murdoch. 
His News Ltd already 
owns a big chunk of 
New Zealand’s mass 
media. 

Pilger accuses 
Murdoch of produc¬ 


ing "newszak”, the in¬ 
formation equivalent 
of elevator music. 

To maintain prof¬ 
its, he argues, the cor¬ 
porate media treats 
ordinary people as 
“passive consumers 
of the trifling, the pu¬ 
erile, the trashy and 
the pornographic”. 
Its news stories try to 
show that capitalism 
really works and the 
market’s victims are 
to blame for their own 
plight. 

But Pilger never 
lapses into the elitist 
view that ordinary 
people swallow it all. 
He gives great ex¬ 
amples of how lies 
pumped out by the 
media have fallen 
flat. 

A highlight of the 
book is the essay on 
the struggle by Indo¬ 
nesian workers to set 
up legal, independent 
trade unions. 

It records the brav- 
ery of Marsinah, a 
unionist who led a 
strike at a watch-mak¬ 
ing factory in East 
Java. Undoubtedly 
murdered by Indone¬ 
sian troops, her body 
was found in a forest 
days later. 

Pilger writes: 
“Marsinah’s courage 
was an inspiration 
to tens of thousands 
of workers, and her 
murder provided a 
spark.” 

“In 1995, the union 
took over the town of 
Medan, in Sumatra, 
with 50,000 workers 
demanding the right 
to form free trade 
unions.” 

While Pilger unfor¬ 
tunately concentrates 
too much on moder¬ 
ate leaders of democ¬ 
racy movements, his 
book gives voice to 
the experiences of 
fighters around the 
world who the main¬ 
stream media ignore. 
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letters 


■ CHALLENGE AUTHORITY 

THE OTHER day I was shown a 
NZ University Students Associa¬ 
tion 1995 Resource Manual. 

It has some useful stuff in 
it, but claims the purpose of 
marches and other campaigning 
is to convince politicians that 
their policy is unpopular and a 
vote loser. 

Now I see why the compari- 
tively massive mobilisations of 
the early '90s failed to defeat 
the government. 

It also explains why so many 
former activists at Canterbury 
University have given up. 

After ten years of hard slog, it 
should be obvious that the way 
to stop the government's educa¬ 
tion (and other) policies is not 
through the ballot box, which 
has yet to produce any improve¬ 
ments for students or anybody 
else. Witness the latest budget. 

Only when we challenge the 
authorities and refuse to play by 
their rules do we have a chance 
of winning. 

Action on the street and, 
more importantly, on the cam¬ 
puses is how we make our voice 
heard. 

We will never convince this 
government, and I suspect the 
next, unless we challenge their 
authority and make it worse for 
them if they don't give in. 

The best way we can do this is 
nationwide campus occupations, 
strikes and shutdowns. 

In the words of the Paris 
students of May '68: "Voting 
doesn't change anything - the 
struggle continues." 

□ DAVE COLYER, Educa¬ 
tion Action Group coordinator, 
Christchurch 


■ BANK WITHDRAWAL 

MURCHISON SAW a heavy turn¬ 
out of citizens stunned at the 
news that the town's only bank 
(the ASB) would be closing. 

It's 100 kilometres to the 
nearest bank, and the compli¬ 
cations of having no banking 
facilities could destroy the town. 

We understand Reefton is in 
the same situation. 

The redundant staff tell us 
the branch was making a profit, 
but not large enough. 

The bank is only interested 
in "high value" clients, not low- 
income clients. 

Mr Wilkenson, who rents out 
the bank building, will allow it 
to be used rent-free if it would 
keep the bank in Murchison 
open. 


The town and rural folk are 
planning a range of activities. 
There's not much time, as the 
ASB sprang this one less than a 
month before the closure date. 

□ JENNY, Murchison 


■ IMMORAL ESCORT 

7.55 AM, arrives unescorted 
to start a day's work. 8.10 am, 
leaves escorted, no time for 
goodbyes, an agreement to 
work a week cancelled over¬ 
night. 

Does this story of a departure 
from a job sound familiar? 

Workers aren't to be trusted 
as business leaders apply their 
own immoral standards to those 
who produce their wealth. 

The bosses view workers 
as chattels without worth or 
dignity. 

Those staff who willingly 
support business in return for 
pay/status/mana are no more 
protected than anybody else 
from this demeaning treatment. 

The person escorted off was 
an ex-quality assurance man¬ 
ager. Get the picture? 

□ TONY HAINES, Auckland 


■ FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

AS NEW subscribers to your 
paper, we have been very 
impressed by the standard of 
reporting and presentation. 

It's refreshing to read an al¬ 
ternative view to that expressed 
in other publications. 

We have for many years been 
totally pissed off with one-sided 
mainstream newspapers, and 
find your paper gives us much 
food for thought and some 
bloody good discussions as well! 

What a heartening thing 
it is to know that others feel 
strongly about "things political" 
and are willing to express them 
passionately. 

Keep up the excellent work 
- although we don't know how 
you manage to produce such a 
detailed and informative paper 
every two weeks. 

□ PETER EVANS and BETH 
NOAKES, Auckland 


Socialist Worker 

welcomes your contribu¬ 
tion. Post your letter to Box 
13-685 Auckland or fax (09) 
6343984. Please include 
address or phone number to 
verify authorship and keep it 
under 200 words. 


One long atrocity 



AMERICAN TROOPS stand over the Vietnamese they've just 
slaughtered. Parade '98 organisers claim that the recent march 
of Vietnam vets in Wellington was only about honouring 
soldiers who served their country. But Vietnam was one long 
atrocity. New Zealand soldiers helped US forces kill two million 
Indo-Chinese in the cause of American power and profits. 


■ DOLLAR VALUES 

AS YOU pointed out (SW#6), 
the opportunity was taken 
during the Vietnam War to 
trade New Zealand lives for 
expansion of New Zealand 
exports to the United States. 

That shows how highly 
prime minister Keith Holy- 
oake valued New Zealand 
lives. 

We are rarely told why the 
Americans invaded Vietnam. 

In his book The Rape of 
Vietnam, dated 1966, Harry 
Slingsby quotes president 
Eisenhower who told a gover¬ 
nors' conference on 4.8.53: 

"If Indo-China goes, sever¬ 
al things happen right away... 
When the United States votes 
$400 million to help that war 
we are not voting a give-away 
programme. We are voting 
for the cheapest way that we 
can to prevent the occurence 
of something that would be 
of terrible significance to the 
United States, our security, 
our power and ability to get 
certain things we need from 


the riches of the Indo-Chinese 
territory..." 

President Eisenhower's 
remarks confirmed the 
following analysis made ear¬ 
lier by the New York Times 
(12.2.50): 

"Indo-China is worth a 
large gamble. In the North 
are exportable tin, tungsten, 
zinc, manganese, coal, lumber 
and rice, and in the South 
are rice, rubber, tea, pepper 
and hides... Before the war 
Indo-China yielded dividends 
estimated from $250 mil¬ 
lion to $300 million a year to 
French interests." 

This kind of objective 
reminds us of the voracious 
multinationals to whom our 
MPs were bursting to sign 
away, in the MAI, freedom 
to move funds in and out of 
New Zealand and give them 
privileges not available to our 
local businesses. 

When did patriotism, hon¬ 
our, justice, democracy and 
decency die? 

□ ARNOLD THORNICROFT, 
Dunedin 
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Thai socialist speaks on Asian crisis 


Jl UNGPAKORN is a Thai socialist, 
author and academic. He's been 
on a speaking tour of Australia 
organised by our sister paper across 
the Tasman. His ideas are featured 
on these two pages. 

Free martet 
bubble bursts 


THE WORLD Bank pub¬ 
lished this statement a 
few months before the 
economic crisis broke: 

"The Thai achieve¬ 
ment of sustained eco¬ 
nomic growth is impres¬ 
sive and should be fol¬ 
lowed everywhere." 

The message was that, 
if only we copied South- 
East Asia, then capitalism 
would go on growing 
forever. 

Now we know that’s 
not true. 

After the crisis, the 
economic commentators 
very quickly changed 
their tune. 

They knew all along, 
they said, that Asians 
were incapable of run¬ 
ning capitalism. They’re 
all corrupt. 

They also argued that 
there was too much state 
intervention. 

But South-East Asian 
countries aren’t all the 
same. Indonesia has had 
a vicious authoritarian 
regime and a lot of state 
intervention. 

Thailand has a demo¬ 
cratic regime and not 
much state intervention. 

Talking about “crony 
capitalism” or “Asian 
values” doesn’t get to the 
root cause of the crisis. 

The solution being put 
forward by the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund is 
more of the free market. 

But we’ve had the 


free market in South- 
East Asia and that’s what 
caused the crisis. 

150 years ago, Marx 
and Engels wrote in the 
Communist Manifesto 
that capitalists cannot 
exist without constantly 
revolutionising the in¬ 
struments of production. 

The free market push¬ 
es them into constant 
competition. They must 
produce more and more 
and find new areas of 
investment where they 
will get maximum profit 
- otherwise they won’t 
survive. 

The result is overpro¬ 
duction. But it’s overpro¬ 
duction in the most ob¬ 
scene way - when there 
is also serious need. 

In Bangkok, the capi¬ 
tal of Thailand, there’s 
over production of luxury 
apartments while people 
live in slums. 

The need to constantly 
find new areas of invest¬ 
ment which are more 
profitable means that 
capitalists have borrowed 
money, not to invest in 
useful things, but to spec¬ 
ulate in land or on the 
stock market. The “bub¬ 
ble economy” has been 
the result. 

The collapse of the 
bubble economy has seen 
financial companies go 
bust - 56 in Thailand and 
16 in Indonesia. This re¬ 
sulted in the catastrophic 
fall in the exchange rate. 



THAI WORKERS demand the resignation of their prime minister 
over the economic crisis 


The problem is capitalism 


THERE ARE 
people on the 
Left in South- 
East Asia who 
believe the 
problem is the 
"North-South 
divide". 

The crisis isn’t 
a crisis of capital¬ 
ism, they claim. 
Rather, it’s a 
crisis of a certain 
model of capital¬ 
ism - economies 
built on foreign 
investment and 
producing for 
export. 

They argue 
the need to go 
back to an era of 
self-sufficiency. 

But South- 
East Asia has 
been tied to the 
world economy 
for more than a 


century. There 
has been no self- 
sufficiency for a 
long time. 

Their rejec¬ 
tion of foreign 
investment is 
completely unre¬ 
alistic. 

This was the 
strategy pur¬ 
sued by Pol Pot 
in Cambodia. 
While most 
people aren’t 
arguing for that 
extreme, that’s 
the logic of their 
programme. 

Under their 
model, foreign 
capital is bad 
while Thai or In¬ 
donesian capital 
is good. 

Many work¬ 
ers employed by 
foreign multina¬ 


tional compa¬ 
nies have better 
conditions than 
those working 
for a local boss 
with less capital. 

The problem 
isn’t a national 
divide or that 
the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary 
Fund is making 
Thailand or 
Indonesia new 
colonies of the 
West. 

The problem 
is the contra¬ 
dictions within 
capitalism itself. 

With econom¬ 
ic growth, people 
had become bet¬ 
ter off. But now 
things are going 
backwards. 

As Marx and 
Engels said in 


the Communist 
Manifesto, society 
suddenly finds 
itself thrown 
backwards into 
a state of barba¬ 
rism. 

We see bar¬ 
barism today 
in South-East 
Asia. There are 
food shortages in 
Indonesia while 
the rich carry on 
their luxurious 
lifestyle. 

Chinese 
people are 
scapegoated for 
the crisis while 
middle-aged 
textile workers 
in Thailand are 
thrown on the 
unemployed 
scrapheap. 
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The struggle for socialism in Asia 


Workers’ power must be the aim 


No equality 
of sacrifice 

THE THAI government has 
launched a campaign called "Thais 
help Thais". 

They want Thai workers to believe 
that all Thais must contribute equally 
to beat the crisis. 

But the effects of the crisis aren’t 
being shared equally. Militant work¬ 
ers have changed the government's 
slogan to “The poor help the rich”. 

The rich still have their servants 
and drive around in their Mercedes 
while the poor are made to suffer. 

Prices have risen and wages have 
been cut. In Indonesia, the standard 
of living has fallen by 25% even 
before recent price increases. 

In Thailand, it has fallen by about 
6 %. 

There have been mass sackings 
and attacks on pay bonuses and the 
minimum wage. 

One estimate said unemployment 
in Indonesia could reach half the 
population. 

Incredibly, the same bosses who 
said the state must withdraw from 
the economy are now saying the state 
needs to pay for their debts. 

That means ordinary working 
people will pay with tax increases or 
reductions in social security spend¬ 
ing. 

But the social security schemes in 
South-East Asia are woefully inad¬ 
equate. There is no unemployment 
benefit. 

Yet the IMF says this will solve the 
crisis. 

These examples show that workers 
need a Marxist class analysis of the 
crisis. They must overcome their gov¬ 
ernment’s nationalism which leads to 
them paying for the crisis. 

Suharto has been overthrown 
by the mass actions of workers and 
students in Indonesia. 

In the Communist Manifesto, Marx 
and Engels argue that capitalism has 
created its own gravedigger - the 
working class. 

It’s the workers of South-East Asia 
who can destroy the ruling classes 
and prevent them from shoving the 
burden of crisis onto the shoulders of 
the poor. 


IT’S SOMETIMES said that 
socialism and class strug¬ 
gle are "Western" concepts 
that don't apply in South- 
East Asia. 

In December 1917, news 
of the success of the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution in Russia 
spread to the Indonesian 
Democratic Association. 

The IDA, forerunner of 
the Indonesian Commu¬ 
nist Party, responded in this 
way: 

“We, too, must take the 
path that the Bolsheviks have 
chosen, even though our 
situation here is 
different. Where 
capitalism exists, 
socialism is also 
possible.” 

During the 
early 1920s, 
the Indonesian 
Communist Par¬ 
ty was involved 
in urban work¬ 
ing class strug¬ 
gles. Its members 
studied the revo¬ 
lutionary works 
of Marx, Engels, 

Lenin, Trotsky 
and Rosa Lux¬ 
emburg. 

The Communist Party 
of the South Seas, covering 
workers in countries such as 
Singapore, Thailand and Ma¬ 
laya, was also set up around 
this time. 

It was only after the coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary rise of Sta¬ 
lin in Russia and the spread 
of Stalinism throughout the 
Communist Parties of the 
world that their policies were 
corrupted. 

In Thailand, the first 
strike by wharfies occurred 
in 1889. 

There was a bitter tram 
strike in 1922. This led to the 
establishment of an organisa¬ 
tion called the Labour Group 
with its own newspaper. 

Class struggle and social¬ 
ism aren’t “Western” con¬ 
cepts. They arise in parallel 
with the rise in capitalism. 

It’s sometimes claimed 
that there really isn’t a work¬ 
ing class in South-East Asia. 


This is similar to the claim 
that all Western workers are 
really middle class. 

For Marxists, the working 
class are all those who don’t 
own or control the means of 
production and have to sell 
their ability to work. 

That definition includes 
white collar workers. 

The first strike by white 
collar workers in Thailand 
was by staff in an electric¬ 
ity company in 1931. Today, 
bank workers and aircraft 
maintenance technicians are 
unionised. 


The Thai working class 
makes up about 15 million 
workers - 47% of the adult 
working population, more 
than the peasants. 

Across South-East Asia, 
the majority of the popula¬ 
tion now work outside the 
agriculture sector. 

The urban working class 
has swept away despots like 
the Philippines’ Marcos in 
1986 and Thailand’s dictators 
in 1973. 

There is no lack of fight¬ 
ing spirit. 

Now Indonesian students, 
joined in the streets by work¬ 
ers and the urban poor, have 
toppled general Suharto. 

In Thailand, people risk 
violence and arrest by strik¬ 
ing and occupying their fac¬ 
tories. 

One woman textile work¬ 
er told me: “I used to be 
afraid of the bosses and the 
police. Now, after I’ve occu¬ 
pied the factory. I’m afraid 


of no-one.” 

But anger and bravery 
aren’t enough. 

When workers in Thailand 
and the Philipines overthrew 
dictatorships, they didn't end 
exploitation. 

They created a parliamen¬ 
tary system where the bosses 
were still in control. 

One of the key problems 
is the legacy of Stalinism 
which has dominated the way 
workers have fought. 

In Thailand and the Phili¬ 
pines, workers were told they 
weren’t the key to changing 
society. They 
were told that 
socialists should 
leave the cities 
and go out to 
fight in the jun¬ 
gle instead. 

In Indonesia, 
the Communist 
Party - before it 
was crushed in 
Suharto’s 1965 
coup - told 
workers to sub¬ 
ordinate their 
own interests 
to maintain an 
alliance with 
"patriotic” bosses. 

There’s a crying need for 
socialist organisation based 
on the idea of socialism from 
below. 

Workers have to create 
socialism themselves in a revo¬ 
lution, not leave it to an elite 
band of guerillas or politicians 
in Parliament to hand it to 
them - which never happens. 

To fight for socialism in 
South-East Asia means be¬ 
ing clear that it’s the working 
class that has the power to 
change society. 

It means being clear that 
workers have to fight for their 
own class interests, not the 
bosses’ “national interests”. 

If Indonesian workers are 
to create real democracy and 
an end to exploitation, they’ll 
have to go beyond parlia¬ 
mentary democracy and fight 
for workers’ power. 
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Where capitalism exists, 
socialism is also possible 

■ December 1917 declaration of 
Indonesian Democratic Association 
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fightback by firefighters 


‘Standing up 
and fighting’ 



MIKE McENANEY, 
president of the 
Professional Fire¬ 
fighters Union, 
spoke with Socialist 
Worker about their 
campaign to defend 
jobs: 

SW: How will the 
proposed cuts im¬ 
pact on the safety 
of firefighters and 
the public? 
McENANEY: All 
firefighters feel the 
safety of the public 
will be put at risk. 
That’s one of the big 
reasons why they’re 
standing up and fight¬ 
ing. 

And the risks to 
firefighters are great¬ 
ly increased. As the 
number of firefighters 
reduces, the injury 
and death toll greatly 
increases. 

SW: What has the 
support been like 
from other unions 
and workers? 

McENANEY: ft’s 
been really good. 
Other unions are 
organising jobsite 
meetings where we 
can go and talk to 
workers. 

We’ve spoken 


to everyone from 
university lecturers to 
factory workers. 

A core of 20-odd 
unions are helping in 
the Auckland area, 
and that’s reflected 
across the country. 

Individual vol¬ 
unteer brigades are 
very supportive. They 
seem to be in opposi¬ 
tion to their national 
body, the United Fire 
Brigades Association. 
The national body 
are a bit soft on it, 
you might say. 

Volunteers seem 
to realise that it could 
happen to them in 
their own occupa¬ 
tions and, if it’s not 
safe for us, it’s not 
safe for them. 

SW: How do you 
think firefighters 
can win? 

McENANEY: Quite 
simply to not apply 
for the jobs. 

NZ First have told 
the Fire Service there 
is to be no wholesale 
sackings. This means a 
negotiated settlement. 

By nobody apply¬ 
ing, this pressures 
the Fire Service in 
negotiations. 


Nationwide protests 
win wide support 

FIREFIGHTERS HAVE been protesting all round the country, attracting 
huge support from other workers. Many unions and jobsites have 
pledged solidarity. 

The firefighters' petition opposing job cuts is a roaring success. 
Its demands for the sacking of the minister of internal affairs and 
the Fire Service Commission is taking the fight to the government 
and management. 

We report some of the firefighters' actions: 


■ AUCKLAND 

A rally in the Auckland 
suburb of Glen Innes at¬ 
tracted 60 supporters of 
the firefighters. A large 
number of shoppers also 
looked on. 

A firefighter told the 
May 28 rally that in¬ 
creased loss of life would 
be unavoidable if the gov¬ 
ernment and Fire Service 
bosses succeded in their 
attacks. 

Another speaker linked 
the cuts to a deliberate 
strategy by the government 
to intimidate all workers 
and drive down wages. 

A Socialist Workers 
Organisation rep said the 
latest assurances by NZ 
First deputy leader Tau 
ffenare didn’t include 
any backdown on reduced 
staffing or increased work¬ 
loads. 

He was loudly applaud¬ 
ed for a call to firefighters 
to go on the offensive and, 
if necessary, take strike 
action. 

On the same day, hun¬ 
dreds of students at Auck¬ 
land University listened 
to firefighters and other 
unionists. 

A firefighter of nearly 
40 years service said he 
wouldn’t serve in an unsafe 
organisation, and others 
felt the same way. 

Firefighters’ union pres¬ 
ident Mike McEnaney told 
Socialist Worker that so 
far at least 300 Auckland 
firefighters had sent back 
their job reapplication 
forms unopened. 

“1 don’t know of anyone 


in Auckland who’s ap¬ 
plied,” he said. “Certainly 
none of our members.” 

■ CHRISTCHURCH 

Shipley's day in the city 
was marked by firefight¬ 
ers' protests outside her 
photo opportunity ven¬ 
ues. 

She gave picketers out¬ 
side the casino a wave, but 
refused to comment on the 
fire sackings issue. 

The South Island presi¬ 
dent of the firefighters’ un¬ 
ion said they didn’t expect 
much more. 

The prime minister was 
picketed when she spoke 
to an audience of 500 sen¬ 
ior high school students 
at Christ’s College. She 
warned against the dangers 
of drugs, alcohol and sex. 

She didn’t, however, 
pass on the firefighters’ 
warnings of increased loss 
of life among the public in 
the event of job cuts. 

■ INVERCARGILL 

700 marched against Fire 
Service cuts on May 29. 

According to the In¬ 
vercargill secretary of the 
Professional Firefighters 
Union, Graeme Gilroy, 
“quite a lot of anger was 
being expressed” by the 
protesters. 

One of them, Cindy 
Cooper, said: "Fve never 
protested before, but what 
the government is doing 
to the firefighters is so 
unfair.” 

The protest was ad¬ 
dressed by local Labour 


MP Mark Peck and the 
Alliance’s Grant Gillon. 

Peck said Labour and 
the Alliance were united 
in opposing the cuts. 

Earlier in the day, 43 
children from Clarendon 
Primary School staged a 
silent protest outside In¬ 
vercargill’s Kingswell fire 
station. 

Teacher Tina Hogan 
said the playtime protest 
was the kids’ idea, and 
they’d all obtained permis¬ 
sion from their parents. 

Gilroy told Socialist 
Worker that public sup¬ 
port in the city has been 
“absolutely fantastic”. The 
school kids’ protest, he 
said, “shows the depth of 
feeling”. 

The union has collected 
11,000 local signatures for 
their petition in just seven 
days, far outstripping the 
response to the 1995 ref¬ 
erendum petition. 

All 48 of Invercargill’s 
professional firefighters 
have returned their job ap¬ 
plications unopened. 

And the Attached Vol¬ 
unteer Unit have written 
to their bosses to say they 
won’t cover any cuts made 
to full-time operations. 

Twelve Invercargill fire¬ 
fighters are leaving on June 
2 to join the South Island 
convoy to Parliament. 

“We’re going to keep 
the pressure on these guys,” 
said Gilroy. “We feel really 
really strongly. 

“We would do whatever 
our national executive ad¬ 
vises, and if that includes 
strike action, so be it.” 
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Protest at Vietnam 
veterans’ march 



AUSSIE VIETNAM veteran Brian 
Pinter points an angry finger at 
a protester during Parade '98 


SEVERAL DOZEN protesters 
held placards denouncing 
Vietnam as an unjust war 
during Parade '98. 

The May 30 march wasn't 
just Vietnam veterans and their 
whanau. Prominent were mili¬ 
tary bands and Union Jacks and 
flyovers by warplanes and army 
helicopters and other jingoistic 
symbols. 

And Shipley was there to 
“salute” the vets on behalf of 
the government. 

The state was showing that 
it still has a vested interest in 
militarism. 

A few of the vets yelled 
abuse at the protesters. One vet 
called them "wankers”, another 


came over to “have a go” but 
was called back. 

But the greatest reaction 
from the vets was waving, and 
many calls of “thank you” to 
the protesters. They responded 
positively to a big banner saying 
“No more war”. 

Despite the state-funded 
jingoism, most vets are cynical 
and angry about the political 
machine which sent them into a 
dirty war and sprayed them with 
deadly chemicals. 

The state's efforts to pretty 
up the Vietnam War must not go 
unchallenged. We should call for 
the government to apologise to 
Vietnam and offer compensa¬ 
tion for unprovoked aggression. 



■ 600 RESIDENTS of Manukau 
marched on Auckland Interna¬ 
tional Airport to voice their op¬ 
position to a northern runway 
being built. 

The organiser of the May 16 
protest, Annette Sims, said: "We 
wanted to show Manukau City 
Council and the airport that 
we aren't going to accept this 
without a fight." 

The residents are worried 
about the risk of plane crashes, 
increased noise and a reduction 
in house values. 


■ Birmingham G8 demo an inspiration for next year’s Auckland APEC protest 

‘Cancel the debt’, demand 50,000 



SCHOOL PUPILS: "This shows that ordinary people do care" 


50,000 PROTESTED outside 
the big powers G8 summit 
in Birmingham, England, on 
May 16. 

They were demanding that 
leaders of the world’s richest 
countries scrap Third World 
debt. 

At 3pm, cries of “cancel the 
debt!” rang out as the demon¬ 
strators encircled the city centre 
with a ten-kilometre human 
chain. 

Young and old, black and 
white linked arms in a display 
of solidarity with those suffer¬ 
ing poverty in countries most of 
them had never visited. 

Bus drivers and passing 
motorists tooted their horns. 
Building workers and shoppers 
joined the calls. 

“This shows ordinary people 
do care!” a group of school 
pupils told the British Social¬ 
ist Worker. They had travelled 
half way across the country to 
attend. 

Jennifer, a 14-year old from 
Harpenden, said: “I’m sick of 
all the talk about young people 
today being selfish and not in¬ 
terested in what’s happening in 
the world. Look at the number 
of young people here.” 


The call for the Birming¬ 
ham demonstration captured a 
mood for change in Britain. 

Last year the Labour Party 
swept to power, and discontent 
at their continuation of Right- 
wing attacks is growing. 

There’s deep questioning 
about why the world is in such 
a mess and getting worse. 

The initiative started with 


Christian charities like Chris¬ 
tian Aid and Cafod. Campaign¬ 
ing organisations like World 
Development Movement and 
Third World First added their 
names. 

They were joined by the 
International Confederation 
of Trade Unions and Britain’s 
largest union, Unison. 

The G8 leaders made no 


moves to scrap the debt. Instead 
they reaffirmed the existing 
“HIPC scheme”, designed to 
ensure a steady stream of debt 
repayment. 

Under the HIPC scheme, 
poor countries have to follow 
International Monetary Fund 
free market policies for six years 
before they qualify for miserly 
“debt relief”. 

In Mozambique, which has 
qualified, debt is being reduced 
by just 80 cents per head of 
population a year. 

Steve, a student from Oxford 
University, said: “I don’t really 
think this will influence the G8 
leaders. I hope we influence pub¬ 
lic opinion. If masses of people 
get involved, then the pressure 
could get so great the leaders are 
forced to listen.” 

Many of the same leaders will 
be in Auckland next year for the 
Asia Pacific Economic Co-op¬ 
eration (APEC) summit. 

Planning is already under 
way for protests outside APEC. 
Let’s organise for big numbers 
in Auckland like they’ve just got 
in Birmingham. 

• What socialists say about 
Third World poverty, page 7 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


Lecturer loses the debate 


Members of the SWO have been 
visiting fire stations in their 
localities with the previous edi¬ 
tion of Socialist Worker. 

They’ve been getting a gener¬ 
ally excellent response to their 
visits. 

In most cases, firefighters have 
invited SWO comrades inside 
and spent upwards of an hour in 
discussions. 

They’ve appreciated our efforts 
to build support for their struggle. 
And there has been a lot of interest 
in our paper’s coverage of the fire 
sackings issue. 

Staff at one station photocop¬ 
ied extra copies of Socialist Worker 
to pass around. 

Paper sales in the last fortnight 
went well. The Wellington SWO 
sold 57 copies within the first two 


days, while Christchurch reports 
above average sales. 

At a firefighers’ support rally in 
Auckland, comrades sold 47 copies 
of Socialist Worker to the 60 par¬ 
ticipants plus onlookers. And they 
would have sold more except they 
ran out of papers. 

At a campus sale in Christch¬ 
urch, SWO members were berated 
by an economics lecturer. His loud 
and zealous defence of the free 
market polarised passing students, 
quite a few of them being drawn 
into the debate. 

Lots of Canterbury students 
signed the firefighters’ petition on 
the SWO stall. This shows what 
they thought of the free market 
theories pushed by the lecturer. 
GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm at the Socialist Centre, 
86 Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 
6343 984 or write to PO Box 13- 
685, Auckland. 

■ June 3 - Where is the class 
struggle heading? 

■ June 10 - The unemployed 
movement of the 1930s 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 

■ June 10 - Can Castro survive? 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 
behind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone Gor¬ 
don 5649 248. 


■ June 3 - Economics of the 
madhouse: booms & slumps 

■ June 10 - Maori sovereignty 
and the class struggle 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester St. 
Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ June 11 - Race and class 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 5.30pm 
at The Albert Arms, George Street. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691. 


■ National office 


The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be con¬ 
tacted through the SWO national 
office: 

Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@ak.planet, 
co.nz 


_ _ _ ___ _ ___ 

JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! 

1 | I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation 
j | I want more information about membership 


Name 


Address. 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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the last laugh 


RICHARD PREBBLE is numero uno of 
Act, the most fanatical free market 
party in Parliament. Act's front 
organisation at Victoria University is 
called Prebble's Rebels. We bring you 
a poem that celebrates The Leader's 
philosophical heights, plus an Act 
"done" leaflet issued by student 
opponents of Prebble's Rebels. And no. 
Act doesn't stand for Association of 
Con-artists and Tax-dodgers, 
just in case you're 
wondering. 

Prebble at 
Victoria Uni 

He wasn’t like a Mad Dog, I must say 
just a tubby little chap who’d gone quite grey 
who’d brought along to share with us this day 
his very much loved, wicked old cliche: 

“I tell you, private property is just the thing!” 

Outside the room a swooping seagull shrugged 
its wing 

Inside we all sat there and waited 

all breathing still, no-one’s breath was bated. 

“Under the future reign of Act 

there will be freedon - and that’s a fact.” 

Wild-eyed and cheering, red blood pumping hard 
and hot 

Prebs Rebs yelled in fervent acclamation - (not) 

You can’t say it was a non-event 

the meeting did take place 

full sixty minutes crawled by, at a snail-like pace 

in time enough to sell a public asset 

we learned Act’s one lone philosophical facet: 

THAT RICH AND POOR ALIKE ARE FREE 
TO BOOK THE PARK ROYAL FOR THEIR TEA 

The most flea-ridden mangy old mongrel bitch'd 
be more use to students than lame dog Richard 

■ DON FRANKS 


WE WANT homelessness, poverty, 
unemployment and permamnent 
student debt. We're PROUD to be 
PREBBLE'S REBELS! Because we're 
basically brain-dead, sycophantic 
dullards we have our own mobiles 
and pagers to make us feel important. 
People admire us because we lick arse 
good to get places, we're so cool! 
Join the Rebels TODAY! We want to 
pay full fees, we're rich. All the more 
for us... F**K YOU! 



Side effects 
of the pill 


THE COMMON cold still has them 
stumped, but modern day pills can fix 
just about anything else. 

They can start you up, shut you 
down and now even grow hair on a 
bald head. But the pill getting the 
most attention, the one that made 
it onto Holmes Tonight - the biggest 
pill since THE PILL - is the pill that 
stops you getting fat. 

Apparently if you get a prescrip¬ 
tion for these wonder pills and 
start dropping them every day you 
can eat what you like and not gain 
weight. 

So far the only known downside to 
the anti-fat pills, apart from the high 
price, are few unwanted side-effects, 
the main one being a tendency to 
diarrhoea. 

That hasn't stopped a lot of folks 
queuing up for the anti-fat pill. 

The tyranny of the fashion industry 
demands that women should see as 
their highest social and moral duty 
being normally thin, whatever the 
personal cost. 

So a few extra trips to the toilet 
can seem a small price to escape the 
relentless condemnation of Jenny 
Craig and the Woman's Day. The irri¬ 
tating side-effects are dwarfed beside 
the huge desirability of the pill. 

A very similar pattern can be seen 
with another pill doing the rounds at 
the moment - the anti-poverty pill. 

Very little is known about this 
drug, as it can't be got over the coun¬ 
ter. Nor can it be obtained with an 
ordinary doctor's prescription. 

To get hold of the anti-poverty pill 
(CORPORAX and PRIVATIZ are the 
main brands currently in use) you 
have to have a close friend or relative 
already taking the drug. 

The anti-poverty pill, though 
legal, is almost impossible for most 
of us to obtain. Still, although it's 
rare and seldom seen, there's no 
doubt at all that the anti-poverty 
pill exists. 

How else could top executives like 


Telecom's Rod Deane get paid over 
$1.5 million for just one year's work? 

How else could Brierley executive 
Bob Matthew get around $4 million 
after being sacked for unsatisfactory 
performance? How else could a small, 
low-rating party like ACT finance 
its super-expensive promotions and 
campaigns? 

Ordinary workers like us can't 
get anything like those amounts of 
money no matter how hard or long 
we work. 

At the moment all the known 
users of the anti-poverty pill are so 
pleased with it that they don't care 
how much they take, and just can't 
get enough. 

That's fine for them, but ignores 
the wide range of side-effects now 
proven to be associated with the 
drug. 

Heavy users of CORPRAX and 
PRIVATIZ can often be identified by 
a cold, steely look in their eyes and 
a tendency to deafness, particularly 
when arguments about social justice 
are made in their vicinity. 

Another common side-effect is a 
rapid and irreversible shrinking of the 
heart, which often completely disap¬ 
pears. As well as this, users are prone 
to babble incoherently about the 
"need" for the government to carry 
out ludicrously anti-social acts. 

These wild calls have included 
bulk funding for schools, privatisa¬ 
tion of roads and water, restrictions 
on unions and increased military 
expenditure. When it is realised that 
many actual members of the present 
government take the pill themselves, 
it can be seen what a real worry 
these side-effects are. 

In the interests of the majority of 
society, these drugs should be banned 
completely. 

The addicts may not see the prob¬ 
lem, but the cost of their habit to 
the rest of us is far beyond what it is 
reasonable to bear.tion's hypocrisy 
out of our mouths. 
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New nuclear arms 
race in South Asia 



INDIA'S FIVE underground 
blasts in mid-May and Paki¬ 
stan's six nuclear detonations 
a fortnight later came amidst 
a war of words between their 
political leaders. 

India’s eleven-week-old gov¬ 
ernment is a shaky 17-party coa¬ 
lition dominated by the Hindu 
nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP). 

The BJP is closely linked to the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS), founded in 1925 as a Hindu 
“self-defence” force. The RSS aims 
to militarise Hinduism and has 
inspired bloody pogroms against 
Muslims, a minority in India and 
the majority in Pakistan. 

Not surprisingly, India’s BJP- 
led cabinet has been particularly 
jingoistic towards Pakistan. This 
has raised the level of tension 
between the two countries. 

Pakistan’s Right-wing govern¬ 
ment replied on April 6 by test¬ 
firing its first intermediate range 
missile, the Ghauri, capable of 
striking deep into India. 

But long before Hindu chauvin¬ 
ist Atal Bihari Vajpayee took office 
on March 19 as India’s prime min¬ 
ister, both his state and Pakistan 
had diverted massive resources 
into becoming nuclear powers. 

Two years ago, American spy 
satellites spotted preparations 
for underground explosions at 
Pokhran, India’s north-west nu¬ 
clear testing site. 

Washington exerted maximum 


pressure on India to stop these 
tests. It succeeded then. But now 
its threats aren’t working. Why? 

Since the early 1970s, India’s 
conflict with Pakistan has been 
caught up in larger superpower 
rivalries. Both America and China 
provided Pakistan with economic 
and military aid. 

Exposed 

During the Cold War, India 
could counter-balance this align¬ 
ment by maintaining close relations 
with the Soviet Union.The collapse 
of the Stalinist regimes at the end 
of the 1980s left it exposed. 

Meanwhile, high rates of growth 
in the Chinese economy this dec¬ 


ade allowed the Beijing regime to 
increase its military spending from 
$36 billion in 1991 to upwards of 
$100 billion in 1996. 

China has an arsenal of 450 
nuclear warheads and is helping 
Pakistan's nuclear programme. 

The authorities in India feel 
nuclear arms are needed to offset 
China’s expanding power as well 
as contain its traditional enemy, 
Pakistan. 

Most of Pakistan, including its 
two main cities Islamabad and Ka¬ 
rachi, falls within the 250km range 
of India’s Prithvi missile, fired from 
mobile launchers. 

Yet India is developing the 
Agni, a ballistic missile able to 
deliver nuclear warheads 2,500km. 
This would allow India to strike 
into the heart of China. 

Last year a member of India's 
defence review committee, air 
commodore Jasjit Singh, targeted 
"the China factor” because that’s 
the country “competing with India 
for investment and for markets”. 

And just days before India’s 
nuclear tests, Indian defence min¬ 
ister George Fernandes called 
China “threat number one”. China, 
he claimed, was encircling India 
with suspicious missile and naval 
deployments. 

This minefield of rivalry and 
suspicion could explode at any 
time. And, if it’s a nuclear explo¬ 
sion, the cost to humans and the 
environment will be colossal. 


by GRANT MORGAN 

IN THE wake of rival nuclear 
weapons tests by India and Pa¬ 
kistan, the shadow of The Bomb 
casts a pall over South Asia. 

Four major wars involving 
India, Pakistan and China have 
convulsed the region in the last 
half century. 

India and Pakistan fought 
wars in 1948 and 1965 over con¬ 
trol of Kashmir, and another in 
1971 over independence for East 
Pakistan, now Bangladesh. 

China and India went to war 
in 1962 over border wrangles. 

Today, Pakistan and India 
remain locked in bitter rivalry 
over Kashmir. And China's claim 
on Arunachal Pradesh in north¬ 
east India is another territorial 
flashpoint. 

With nuclear weapons now 
in the hands of all three states, 
new elements of political insta¬ 
bility and destructive capacity 
blight the future of South Asia. 

There will be an inevitable 
spill-over into other regions. 

The world is no safer than it 
was during the Cold War. 


■ THE CONFLICTS that 
have sparked the new 
nuclear arms race in 
South Asia arise from the 
competitive nature of 
global capitalism. 

Military competition 
is merely an extension of 
economic competition, 
and is practiced by all 
capitalist powers. 

Free market America 
has a arsenal of 12,000 
nuclear warheads which 
could destroy the planet. 

The madness of the 
market, where business 
rivals 'kill' each other 
every day, gives rise to 
nuclear madness, where 
militarised states defend 
their national capitalists. 

To make the world 
sane, we have to fight 
for a cooperative society 
where the wealth creat¬ 
ed by workers is demo¬ 
cratically shared by all. 
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